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THE WHITE LACE GOWN. 
Concluded from Page 373. 


HILE Mrs. Davenant was absent, an acquaintance of Celia’s 
paid her a morning visit, and the lace gown was produced 
for her inspection. ‘“ How beautiful!” cried she, “‘ and how va- 
luable too! I dare say it is worth forty guineas. Well, my dear, you 
will eclipse us all!” She then began to give her opinion of the 
manner in which it ought to be made, but Celia listened tw her with 
an absent air; in truth, she was considering how happy forty guineas 
would make poor Walters and his daughter. At length Mrs. Dave- 
nant returned. “‘ Well, Mama,” cried Celia, eagerly, the moment she 
saw her, “ what news?” ‘ None, my dear. Idid not think it possible 
for any one to be so inhuman as the landlord has shewn himself. I tried 
persuasion and remonstrance in vain ; J even offered him half the money, 
though it would really have distressed me to pay it at this moment: 
but he answered me, like a savage, that she should never come out 
alive ’till he was paid.” “ Then the cruel wretch shall be paid,” 
cried Celia, with vivacity: “ I will pay him, Mama, if you will 
allow me.” “ You will pay him, my dear child! what can you 
mean?” “ If you will permit me to sell my lace gown, Mama, it 
will more than defray the debt. I am sure that even if Mrs. Leslie 
knew the use to which I have put ber present, she would forgive me, 
for she is herself so kind and beuevolent, that she will never blame 
me for taking the only means in my power to save the life of a fellow 
creature. But you are silent, Mama; surely you are not displeased 
with me!” « Displeased, my dear child!” cried Mrs. Davenant, 
folding her in her arms, while tears of pleasure filled her eyes; “ no, 
1 am proud of my child.” 
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The next morhing the gown was consigned to a milliner, who 
allowed a fair price for it, and 4-Cehafelt some -mortitication.op 
parting with it, it did not spring from disappointed vanity, but from 
the thought that she had lost an opportanity of appearing to advan. 
tage in the eyes of a man whom she preferred to all others. But 
this little vexation was soon succecded by the most exquisite plea- 
sure she had ever experienced. The poor woman was in a few days 
sufficiently recovered to leave the prison: she came,.with ber father 
and her children, to thank her young bencfactress 5 ari when Celia 
heard their grateful transports, when she found that with the residue 
of the money received for the gown, her mother had arranged a plan 
which promised to afford them a future subsistence, she reflected with 
delight, that by a trifling sacrifice she had restored them from the 
extreme of wretchedness to peaceund comfort. 

They were strictly enjoined to secrecy, but the poor woman’s gra- 
titude was too sincere and enthusiastic to allow her to be silent; she 
revealed in confidence to one of herneighbours what Celia had done 
for her. This person washed for Miss S , the young lady who 
had seen Celia’s gown, and knowing her to be very fond of what is 
generally termed gossiping, she acquainted her with the generous 
action of Miss Davenant. Miss S..was ove of those people who 
busy themselves incessantly with the affairs of ethers, and who, 
without being actually malignant, frequently do as much harm as 
those who are, from an indiscreet habit of speaking of every. thing 
they sce and hear. She hastened to tell the story to one of her ac- 
quaintance, and observed that it was a wonder Celia could have re- 
lieved the daughter of Walters, because to her knowledge she had 
sold a white lace dress which she had received as a present. * What 
makes me certain of this,” continacd she, “ is, that I saw one of 
the very same pattern at the shop of Miss Modely; and on my ob- 
serving to her that it resembled Miss Davenant’s dress, she coloured 
up, aud scemed quite confused. f went the neat day to ask Celia 
whet her she had had her gewn made up; she said she had not, and 
Jam sure, from her blushing deeply; and appearmg very much em- 
barrassed, that she has sold it.” 

‘The lady to whem this indisereet communication was made, had 
harooured for some time a design on Mr. Somerville, and had seen 
with no smal} degree of envy his apparent preference of Celia: elated 
by being in possession of intelligence which she thought must cer- 
tainly lower her in his opinion, she took an opportunity to introduce 
the subject in his presence. She began by asking a lady who sat 
near her, whether she had heard of Miss Davenant’s wonderful gene- 
rosity. The other replied in the negative; and she then related 
what she had been told Celia had done for the fainily of Walters: 
but she took care to add, that in her own opinien the story must be a 
mere fable. “ One cannot,” she coutinued, with an afieciation of 
pity, “ conceive it possible fer her to have paid such asum, because, 
poor girl! 1 know she has lately been so distressed as to be obliged 
to scli a valuable present she received.” Miss S——’s story of the 
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white lace dress followed this good natured speech ; and she perceived, 
with secret triumph, that Somerville listened to her with great atten- 
tion, He implicitly believed that Celia had really performed the 
ood action which he now heard of for the first time, and he divined 
almost immediately, that it was to enable her to perform it that she 
had sold her dress. "Vill that moment he had regarded Celia only as 
a charming girl, whom he admired without thinking of seriously, 
put this incontestible proof of the goodness of her heart made the 
tenderest impression upon his ; and bidding a hasty adieu to the 
malicious scandal-monger and her friends, who were deeply engaged 
in investigating the exact amount of Celia’s fortune, he hastened, 
with all a lover’s speed, to the house of Mrs. Davenant, from whom 
he requested a private audience. 

Need we say, that it was to solicit her consent to his addressing 
her fair daughter; a consent which she readily gave, and in a ver 
short time Celia. became Mrs. Somerville. ' 

The morning after their marriage, Mr. Somerville presented his 
wife with a small packet, which, on opening, she found to contaity 
the identical lace gown she had sold to liberate the daughter of Wal- 
ters from prison, ‘“* My dear Celia,” said Somerville, as she cast 
upon him & look of enquiry, “ I know all. 1 got my aunt to pure 
chase for you what you sacrificed so nobly in the cause of benevolence. 
But your gown will want a trimming, my love,” pursued he,. putting 
apocket book into her hand; “ and always remember, when dis- 
tress solicits your aid, that you havea banker able and willing to re- 
plenish your purse whenever it is emptied by the calls of benevolence.” 
He kept his word, nor had he ever reason to repent doing so, for 
Celia was as prudent as she was charitable; economical without 
meanness, and gencrous without profusion, she gave Somerville daily 
reason to bless the hour in which she became his. 





HOSPITAL SCENE IN PORTUGAL, 


Extracted from the Journal of a British Officer, in a Series of Letters to 
a Friend, 


IIE French army had lung suffered terrible privations. We all 
knew that Massena could not much longer retain his position, 





and the ** Great Lord” (so the Spaniards, call Wellington), allowed 
famine to do the work of a charge of bayonets. Our army was 
weary of the lines. Itfeltas if cooped up by an enemy it yet 
despised, and would have gladly marched out to storm the formida- 
ble French encampment; and such was the first idea that struck 
many of us, when, on the 5th of March, the army was put in motion, 





and the animating music of the regimental bands rang through the 
rocky ridges of Torres Vendras. but it was soon universally under- 
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stood,that the French were in full retreat; there was now no hopes of a 
great pitched battle, and all that I could expect was, that as our 
regiment formed part of the advance, we might now and then haveg 
brush with the rear guard of the French, which was, you know, 
composed of the flower of the army, and commanded by Michaet 
Ney, the “ bravest of the brave.” 

I will give you, in another letter, an account of the most striking 
scenes | witnessed during the pursuit after our ferocious enemy, 
They had been cheated out of avictory over us (so they said,and so,in 
Gallic presumption, they probably felt), when, some months before, 
Massena beheld that army which he threatened to drive into the sea, 
frowning on him from impregnable heights, all bristling with cannon, 
Instead of battle, and conquest. and triumph, they had long remained 
in hopeless inactivity, and at last, their conveys being intercepted by 
the Guerillas, they had endured all the intensest miseries of famine. 
Accordingly when they broke up, the soul of the French army was 
in a burning fever of savage wrath. ‘The consummate skill of their 
leaders, and the unmitigated severity of their discipline, kept the 
troops in firm and regular order; and certainly, on all occasions; 
when I had an opportunity of sccing the rearguard, its movements 
were most beautiful. I could not help admiring the mass moving 
slowly away, like a multitude of demons, all obeying the signs of one 
master spirit. Call me not illiberal in thus speaking of ourfoe. Wait 
tillyouhear from me a detailed account of their merciless butcheries, 
and then you will admit, that a true knight violates not. the laws of 
chivalry in uttering his abhorrence of blood-thirsty barbarians. The 
ditches were often literally filled with clotted and coagulated blood, 
as with inire—the bodies of peasants put to death like dogs, were 
lying there horribly mangled, little naked infants, of a year old, or 
less, were found besmeared in the mud of the road, transfixed: with 
bayonets wounds—and in one instance, a child, of about a month 
old, I myself saw with the bayonet left still sticking in its neck— 
young women and matrons were found lying dead with cruel and 
shameful wounds; and as if some general lawto that effect had 
been promulgated to the army, the priests were hanged upon trees 
by the road side. But no more of this at present. 

I wish now to give you some idea of ascene I witnessed at Mi- 
randa do Cervo, on the 9th day of our pursuit. Yet I fear that a 
sight so terrible cannot be shadowed out, except in the memory of 
him who beheld it. [ entered the town about dusk. It had been a 
black, grim, and gloomy sort of a day—at one time fierce blasts of 
wind, and at another perfect stillness, with far-off thunder. Allto- 
gether there was a wild adaptation of the weather and the day to the 
retreat of a great army. [luge masses of clouds lay motionless on 
the sky before us; and then they would break up suddenly, as with 
a whirlwind, and roll off in the red and bloody. distance. I felt 
myself towards the fall cf the eveningin a state of strange excitement. 
My imagination got the better entirely of all my other faculties, and 
I was like a man ina grand but a terrific dream, who never thinks of 
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estioning any thing he sees or hears, but belicves all the phantasms 
around with astrength of belief, seemingly proportioned to their 
utter dissimilarity to the objects of the real world of nature. 

Jast as I was passing the great Cross in the principal street, I 
met an old haggard looking wretch—a woman, who seemed to have 
inher hollow eyes an unaccountable expression of eraclty—a glance 
like that of madness; but her deportment was quict and rational, 
and she was evidently of the middle rank of society, though her dress 
was faded and squalid. She told me (without being quesuoned) in 
broken English, that I would find comfortable accommodation in an 
old convent that stood at some distancce,among a grove of cork trees; 
pointing to them at the same time with her long shrivelled hand and 
arm, and giving a sortof hysterical laugh. ‘ You will find,” said 
she, “ nobody there to disturb you.” 

I followed her adviee with a kind of superstitious acquiescence. 
There was no reason to anticipate avy adventure or danger in the 
convent ; yet the wild eyes, and the wilder voice of the old crone 
powerfully affected me; and though, after all, she was only such an 








dd woman as one may sec any where, Ercally began to invest het 
ith many imposing qualities, till I found, that in a sort of reveric, T 
had walked up a pretty long flight of steps, and was standing at t'e 
entrance to the cloisters of the Convent. 1 then saw something that 
made me speedily forget the old woman, though what it was I did 
se, Fcould not, in the first momicnts of amazement ang horror, very 
distinctly comprehend. 

Above a hundred dead bodies ‘lay and sat before my eyes, all of 
them apparently in the very attitude’or posture in which they had 
died. I looked at them for at least a minute, before | knew that 
they were all corpses. Something inthe mortal silence of the place 
tilt me that I alone was alive in this dreadful company. A des 
perate courage enabled me then'té look steadfastly atthe scene before 
me. The bodies were mostly clothed in mats, and rags, and tattered 
great coats ; some of them merely wrapped round with girdles of 
straw; and two or three perfectly naked. Every face had a different 
expression, but all painful, horrid, agonised, bloodless : many glazed 
eyes were wide open; and perhaps this was the most shocking thing 
in the whole spectacite. So many cycs that saw not, all scentingly 
fixed upon different objects ; some cast up to Heaven, some looking 
straight forward, and some with the white orbs turned round, and deep 
sunk in the sockets. 

It was a sort of hospital. These wretched beings were mostly all 
desperately or mortally wounded; and after having been stript by 
their comrades, they had been left there dead and to die. Such were 
they, who, as the old hag said, would not trouble me. 

I had begun to’ view this ghastly sight with some composure, 
when I saw, at the remotest part of the hospital, a gigantic figure 
sitting, covered with blood and almost naked, upon a rude bedstead, 
with his back leaning against the wall, 2nd his eyes fixcd directly on 
mine. Jthonght he was alive, and shuddered; but he was stone 
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dead. In the last agonies he had bitten his under lip almost entirely 
off, and his long black beard was drenched in clotted gere, that like 
wise lay in large blots on his shaggy bosom. One of his hands had eon- 
vulsively grasped the wood work of the bedstead, which bad been 
crushed in the grasp. I recognised the corpse. Ile was a scrjeant 
im a grenadier regiment, and, during the retreat, distinguished for 
acts of savage valour. One day he killed, with his own hand, 
Harry Warburton, the right hand man of my own company, perhaps 
the finest made and most powerful man in the British army. My 
soldiers had nicknamed him with a very coarse appellation, and] 
really felt as if he and | were acquaintances. There he sat, as if 
frozen to death. I went up to the body, and raising up the giant's 
miusctlar arm, it fell down again with a hollow sound against the 
bloody side of the corpse. 

My eses unconsciously wandered along the walls. They were 
covered with grotesque figures and caricatures of the English, 
absolutely drawn in blood. Horrid blasphemies, and the most shock- 
ing obscenities, in the shape of songs, were in like manner written 
there ; and you may guess what an eflect they had upon me, when 
the wretches who had conceived them lay all dead corpses around 
my feet. I saw two books, lying on the floor; I lifted them up. 
One seemed to be full of the most hideous obscenity ; the other was 
the Bible ! It is impossible to tell you the horror produced in me by 
the circumstance. The books fell from my hand; they fell upon 
the breast of one of the bodies: it was a woman’s breast. A woman 
had lived and died in such a place as this! What had been in that 
heart, now still, perhaps only a few hours kefore, I knew not. Itis 
possible, love strong as death,—love, guilty, abandoned, depraved, 
and linked by vice unto miscry,—but still love, that perished but 
with the last throb, and yearned in the last convulsion towards some 
one of these grim dead bodies. I think some such idea as this 
came across me at the time; or has it now only arisen? 

Near this corpse lay that of a perfect boy, certainly not more than 
seventeen years of age. There was a little copper figure of the Virgin 
Mary round his neck, suspended by a chain of hair. It was of liule 
value, else ithad not been suffered toremain there. In his hand was 
a letter; I saw enough to know that it was from his mother —Moz 
chere fils, §c. It was a terrible place to think of mother,—of home 
—of any social human ties. Have these ghastly things, parents, bro- 
thers, sisters, lovers? Were they once all happy in peaceful homes? 
Did these convulsed, and bloody, and mangled bodies once lie in un- 
disturbed beds? Did those clutched bands once press in infancy a 
mother’s breast? Now all was loathsome, terrible, ghostlike. Iu- 
man nature itself seemed here to be debased, and brutificd. Will 
such creatures, I thought, ever live again? Why should they? 
Robbers, ravishers, incendiaries, murderers, suicides (for a dragoon 
Jay with a pistol in his hand, and his skull shattered to pieces),herees ! 
The only two powers that reigned here, were agony and death. 
Whatever might have been their characters when alive, all taces 
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were now alike. I could not, in those fixed extortions, tell what 
yaspain from what was anger—misery from wickedness. 

It was now almost dark, and the night was setting in stormier than 
the day. A strong flash of lightning suddenly illuminated this hold 
of death, and for a moment showed me more distinctly the terrible 
away. A loud squall of wind came round about the building, and 
the old window-cascmeoat gave way, and fell with a shivering crash 
in upon the fleor, Something rose up with an angry growl | from 
among the dead bodies.. It was a huge dark coloured wolf dog, 
with a spiked collar round his neck ; and seeing me, he leaped for- 
wards with gaunt and bony limbs. ,l am confident that his jaws 
were bloody. 1 had iustinctively moved backwards towards the 
door, The surly savage returned growling to his lair; and, in a 
state of stupefaction, I found myself inthe open air. A bugle was 
playing, and the light infantry company of my own regiment was 


entering the village, with loud shouts and hurras. 
om ¢ - * a - 











THE ABBE EDGEWORTH’S MEMOIRS. 


HE situation which the Abbe Edgeworth held as confessor to 

the unfortunate Louis XVI., and the pious courage with which, 
inthe midst of the most sanguinary horrors that ever appalled man- 
kind, he discharged the duties of his office, at the execution of his 
beloved master, have long rendered his name dear to mankind. 
Though of a different religious faith from that which is established 
inhis native country, it is still an honour to these islands to have 
produced such aman: it is, therefore, with peculiar interest that we 
have taken up a small volume containing, in a series of letters, the 
account of the most remarkable transactions in which he was engaged, 
with his reflections upon chem as they took place. We first present an 
account of his origin,and the occurrences which occasioned his early 
removal from lreland. 

“ Mr. IR. Edgeworth’s father, grandfather to the Abbe, was a 
clergyman of the Established Church, remarkable for his attachment 
to the doctrines of the Reformation. Under the eye of such a parent 
the son was educated,no doubt, in the strictest principles of Protestan- 
tism ; and arising from the unhappy circumstances of the times,and the 
known hostility of the Edgeworth family to the pretensions of the 
Stuart race, such an education was, in Ireland at least, understood 
toconvey notions of inflexible hostility to the religious opinions of 
the Roman Catholics. These, and the peculiar circumstances of his 
being in holy orders, and holding a valuable /iving in the national 
Church, must have powerfully fortified his understanding against 
what were ‘termed “ the prejudices and ignorances of popery.” 
Under the influence of these incalcations and partialities, Mr. R, 
Edveworth found himself one day in company with a prelate of the 
Established Church, who was there, after having returned from a 
short residence in the South of France. 
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A conversation with this apparently Protestant Prelate, but who is 
described as in heart a Catholic, induced our good Abbe’s father, after 
various straggles and (it is said) much reading, to proceed with more 
candour than his. proselyting Bishop, and to relinquish both his faith 
and his preferment. 

** After some consideration, he fixed upon Thoulouse asthe place 
of his future residence ; and having resigned his parish into the hands 
of the Bishop of the diocese, he quitted Ireland some time in the year 
1749. His family, at the time of this voluntary exile, consisted of 
Robert, the eldest son; Henry, the subject of the present memoir; 
Usher, who afterwards became resident in Dublin; and a sister, who 
will be found mentioned in the subsequent letter of the Abbe. Mrs, 
Edgeworth, led by the same arguments which had prevailed 
with her husband, and supported likewise by his example, embraced 
at the same time the Roman Catholic creed.- It was rather remark- 
able, that about this period, the’ brother of Mrs. Edgeworth, who was 
before noticed as the author of Clio on ‘Taste, was led by the perusal 
of his grandfather's (Archbishop Usher's) controversies with a Jesuit 
of the name of Fitz-Simons, to profess the Roman Catholic religion. 
He afterwards entered into holy orders, and closed a valuable and 
resp ctable life in London.” 

After this, it is unnecessary to add that the education of Henry, 
the Abbe, was Catholic, of which church he became a priest, and 
resided at the Missions Etrangeres, till called upon to act as a Con- 
fessor to the Prince Elizabeath. ‘The woful scenes that within a few 
years followed, and in which the Abbe was, in his station, so deep a 
participator by suffering, are well described ina long letter to his 
uncle in Ireland, from which it will also be seen that the Abbe, 
though he left his native country so soon, yct wrote tolerable Eng- 
lish. 


* o ? ao > 


“ To begin with what gave rise to all, I must tell you, (what 
perhaps you have never known,)that hazard, if hazard be not an empty 
word, brought me acauainted a few years ago with Madame Elizabeth 
of France: one of the most accomplished, and, I really do believe, 
the most virtuous princess, without exception, then existing in 
Europe. ‘Though a foreigner, and in every respect little entitled to 
the honour of her acquaintance, I soon became a friend; and she 
placed an unbounded confidence in me. Still [ was not personally 
known either to the King or Queen. They were, indeed, no strangers 
tomy name; and in these latter times had often expressed their 
astonishment, on hearing how freely I resorted to the palace, whilst 
round about all was terror and woe. ‘The fact was, I never appre- 
hended the danger to be what it really was; and while no clergy- 
man dared appear at court, if not completely disguised, I went 
there in open day, once or twice a week, without ever changing my 
dress. Indeed, when 1 turn my thoughts upon these sbocking times, 
Iam amazed to have been so bold. But Providence, I suppose 
blinded me on purpose ; and in reality, though my presence always 
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gecasioned a little bustle among the guards, I never received any 
jusult from them. ‘Thus I continued until the eve of the fatal day 
on which the Royal Family was arrested : for the 9th of August, (I 
remember it still), Madame Elizabcth desired to see me, and I spent 
a good part of the morning in her closet, little aware of the scene of 
horror that was brewing for the 10th. 

* Tshall give no account of the cruel manner in which the 
Royal Family was treated on the occasion, as I suppose the public 
facts are well known to you; and, for the present, must confine my 
narrative to what regards myself. 

“ Hitherto, the revolution had in some measure respected me; 
and though deeply afflicted by the misfortune of my friends, my 
person and little property remained untouched. But I soon had 
my turn ; and a wofal one it was, indeed. No sooner had the King 
been transferred from the Convention-hall to the ‘Temple, but my 
housé was broken openat midnight by an armed gang of 40 or 
50 men. I was fast asleep ; and the room I occupied, lying far from 
the street, they were already within doors before I awoke; but as 
they advanced, breaking down whatever opposed their passage, I 
started fiom my rest, and soon concluding, from the horrid noise with 
which my cars were struck, that my last hour was come, I really had 
no other thought but that of recommending my soul to God, and 
preparing for death. Upon reflection, however, I thought it better 
to face the danger than to be murder d in my bed. I therefore 
flew to the door before it was broken down; and in opening it, the 
first object I perceived was a dozen of villains holding torches in their 
hands, and armed with every instrument otf death. <A kind of oflicer 
seemed to be at their head, and to him I walked up, demanding with 
more assurance than I really had, what was the meaning of all this 
noise at such a time of night? He looked at me in the face with 
aninsolence not to be described ; and after viewing me a few mo- 
ments, “* You are not the man,” said he ; but soon after, as if he re- 
pented having relieved my mind by these words, he came up to me 
again, and rushing into my room, he demanded to see my papers. 
This proposal was a thunderbolt to me; for 1 had papers of some 
importance ; and many of them, if too nicely viewed, might have 
brought me to the block: however, I aflected security; and as tine 
number was too great to be examined in one night, I took care to cast 
in his way insignificant pieces, or pieces which I supposed he would 
scarcely understand. ‘This: labour puzzled him vastly; and soon 
loosing patience, he concluded [ was not the person whom he was 
charged to arrest; but resolved not to quit the house without a 

capture, he turned to a friend of mine, lodging under the same roof, 
and finding on his table a letter just received {rom Germany, in which 
there happened to be afew suspicious words, he hurried him away 
to ptison, where he was murdered a few days after without any: forin 


of trial. 
7 * “ * * 


“ The unfortunate Louis XVI. foreseeing to what lengths the 
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malice of ris enemies was likely to go, and resolved to be prepared, 
at all events, cast his eyes on me to assist him in his last moments, if 
condemned to die; but would not make any application to the ruling 
party, hor even mention my name without my consent. The message 
he sent was moving beyond expression, and worded in a manner 
which I never shall forget. A King, though in chains, hada right, 
tocommand ; but he commanded not. My attendance was requested 
merely as a pledge of my affection for him—as a favour which he 
hoped | would not refuse ; but as the service was likely to be at 
tended with some danger for me, he dared not insist, and only prayed, 
in case I deemed the danger to be too great, to point out to him a 
clergyman worthy of his confidence, but less known than I was my. 
sel f, leaving the person absolutely to my choice. > 

“ This message, as you may believe, gave me more to think than 
any message I had received in my life. The general opinion was, 
that the clergyman called to that awful ministry would uot survive 
his prince: and it must be allowed, that the horrid policy that pre 
vailed at that time, made this opinion probable enough. However, 
as far as I can judge, this consideration was not the one which preyed 
most upon my mind: and if {do not delude myself, I was perfectly 
resigned to my fate. But ihe confusion in which I saw the largest 
diocese of France, now committed to my care, was a consideration of 
far greater weight with me, as I clearly saw myself lost for it, 
whether I survived the King or not. However, being obliged to 
take my party upon the spot, I resolved to comply with what ap- 
peared to be, at that moment, the call of Almighty God: and com- 
mitting to his providence all the rest, | made answer to the most 
unfortunate of Kings, ‘ ‘That whether he lived or died, I would be his 
friend to the last.’ 

“ Assoonas I had given the final answer, I received orders to 
remain in Paris, and not to stir out of my house until I saw what 
turn affairs would take. Many days elapsed ; and I leave you to 
judge in what tortures of mind they were spent. However, I profited 
of them, to put my affairs in order ; to make my will, and provide, as 
well as I could, tor the diocese in case of death. But the greatest 
difficulty was how to conceal all those dispositions from my mother 
and sister, with whom I then lodged ; having no better hiding place 
in Paris than a corner of their small apartment, where 1 took my 
meals, received crowds, and slept. Thus I continued involved in 
business and anxiety until the 20th. of January, when I received a 
note from the executive council, worded as follows :-— 

* * Le concile executif provisoire, ayant une ailair de la_ plus 


haute importance a communiquer au Citoyen Edgeworth de Firmont,’ 


J'invite a passer sans perdie ud instant au licu de sese seances,’ &c. 

“ It was five o’clock in the atternoon, and a coach was waiting at 
my door; but as 1 knew my poor mother would be alarmed io see 
me go out at that time of the night, whilst all was danger in the 
strects, I sent immediately for an intimate friend of her's, and gave 
her wy secret’ requesting ef her to keep it until she bad news of me; 
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and tell my mother, same time, that I had been suddenly called upon 
to assist a dying person, and would not come home until ‘morning. 
This quieted her completely ; but Betty was no dupe. “ Oh,’ said 
she to her friend, ‘ the éying person is the King! I always appre- 
hended this moment for my brother—he is lost for me: but his duty 


is to go, and I must resign myself to my fate.’ 
* * . * ¥ 2 


“ But to resume my private history, for it alone [ mean to write, 
you will undoubtedly be curious by what luck I escaped the danger 
which both friends and foes apprehended on this occasion, for my 
life. To this, the only answer I can give is, that I really know it 
not: all that I can say is, that as soon as the fatal blow was given, 
I fell upon my knees, and thus remained until the vile wretch, who 
} acted the principal part in this horrid tragedy, came with shouts of 
joy, showing the bleeding head to the mob, and sprinkling me with 
the blood that streamed from it. Then, indeed, 1 thought it time to 
quit the scaffold; but casting my eyes round about, I saw myself in- 
vested by 20 or 30,000 men in arms; and to pierce the crowd, 
semed to me a foolish attempt. However, as [ must take that 
paty,or by remaining appear to share the public joy, my only 
nsource was to recommend myself to Providence, and steer my 
course towards the side on which the ranks seemed to have less depth. 
Alleyes were fixed on me, as you may suppose; but as soon as I 
reached the first line, to my great surprise no resistance was made: 
the second line opened in the same manner; and w hen I got to the 
4th or 5th, my coat being a common surtout (for I was not permitted, 
on this occasion, to wear any exterior marks of priest,) I was abso- 
lutely lost in the crowd, and no more noticed than if I had been a 
simple spectator of a scene which for ever will dishonour France.” 

* * * 





——— 
REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF SECOND SIGHT. 
From an Edinburgh Magazine. 


HE. following interesting little narrative was communicnted to 
us by a gentleman (to whom we are under various obligations) 
who says in his private letter, “ Were I permitted to bring it forward, 
supported by all the evicences who could speak to its truth, it could 
be established as the best authenticated of any of those instances 
which have been given of the ¢ seer’s prophetic sight.’ But delicacy 
forbids me to corroborate its truth by names, many Connexions of 
the personages to whom the story relates being yet alive, who must 
still cherish a painful recollection of the fatal catastrophe.”— 
Epiror. 
“ Itis now, I believe, about 80 years ago, since a festive party of 
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ladies were assembled in the great hall of the baronial castle Ofanomee, 
which is grandly situated m an unfrequented part of the ceuntry, jn 
the northern extremity of the kingdom. It had-been for some time 
the.scene of Highland hogpitality and joy ; for Sir Charles and Lady 
D , two young lovers lately mude bappy in the: possession of 
each other, had come from the neighbourhood of the Seottish border, 
to spend some delightful weeks as the guests of Lord R*—, the 
brother or uncle of the lady, for I forget in which of these degrees 
of relationship that jableman stood towards her. |The eyening had 
closed, and the shrill sound of the bagpipe had already died away 
rotind the outer walls of the en-ile, having told to the clansmen. that 
the feast was begun. Mirth held bis jocund reign, and joyous smiles 





played on every youthful countenance that brightened the circle of 
the huge vaken table; whilst the heaped up faggots crackled in the 
ample grate, shooting a cheerfui glare amidst the groupe. Care and 
anxiety were alike banished, excepting from the thoughts of the 
Lady D——, who, though she could not but participate in the ge- 
neral gladness her presence had created, yet felt even the temporary 
absence ofal! she now held dearest onearth. Sir Charles had ac- 
companied Lord R-—— , oi the preceeding day, to visit the distant 
mansii of aneighbouring chicftain, for the limits of neighbourhood 
ure extended farther in regions where every thing scems to partici. 
pate in the greatness of the scale on which nature is, herself displayed , 
Althouch the other females were well aware of the numerous chances 


whic the warmih of Highland kindness aflorded to prevent the de, 
parture ofa guest onthe appointed day, yet the restless emotions 
which Lady D——telt were excited in her own’ bosom by her 


husband’s absence ; she guessed, and guessed rightly, that no tempta- 
tion, however powerful, could operate to delay bis retdrn, when 
its object was to regain the enjoyment of her society. She therefore 
continued still to expect him, after every one else had abandoned all 
expectation of his appearance. She started at every sound, and glanced 
her fine eyes hastily to the doorat every footstep, nor could the 


assurance f her companions persuade her to dismiss. her hopes, or 
convi' her that itwas not now at all probable that the centlemen 
would ive that mieht, late asitthen was; but that it was more 


likely they had been prevailed on to remain, to participate in some 
rexpedition, projected fur the amusement of the southern 





avwanuger. 
here sat another personage at that festive board, on whom 
mirth seemed to have little cfiect ; its beams, which shot in every 
direction from the eyes of the young and the gay around her, fell on 
her high and marble features, and raven eye, like those of the sun on 
the dark cavern of some cheerless and sea-beaten crag, engulfing, 
rather than reflecting, its light. This wasthe Lady Assynt, © ho, 
to do honour to Sir Charles and his young bride, had been invited 
ty the castle. But little had she added to the general mirth, for 
ey since her arrival she had sat in the midst of hilarity, like the 
nels rinorant on its rock, unmoved and regardless of the play- 


ves that murmured around her. [Tew attempts were made t 
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—, being her into the play of conversation, and even. those few were 
in soon’silenced by chilling monosyllabic replies, delivered in. a lofiy 
ume and repulsive -mammer. She ‘had bren therefore left wndisturbed te 
ady the full possession of her own gloomy thoughts. At last. her very 
of presence scemed to be almost forgotten, or, if observed at all, she 
ler, was noticed with no other interest than were the stiff and _smeke-dis- 
the coloured portraits of family ancestry, that stared im sullen and silent 
€€5 majesty from the deep carved panneis of the anci¢nt apartment 
had where the party was seated. 
ay “The good-humoured jestand the: merry tale went rownd, and 
hat thelaugh of youthful joy was at its highest, when a_ piercing, shriek 
les produced a sudden and death-like silence, and directed every head 
of towards the Larly Assynt, who seemed for amomentto be violently 
he | convulsed. Theeffect of such an unlooked for interruption, to the 
nd oeneral gaiety may be easily conceived. ‘The ladies aros¢ in con. 
he fasion ; every assistance was profered; and numerous. inquiries 
ne- were made. ? But seeming to endeavour, by a desperate eilort; to 
ry stfmon up resolution to overcome the sudden nervous malady 
C- whi¢h‘anparently affected her, she put back both the kind and the 
nt ctitioas with a wate of her band,;-and hanghtilly resumed tier. usual 
id digtified and freezing deportment, without deigning to give any ex- 
i. pldfietion. 
I, “Tt was some time beferé the company was restored to its conm- 
$ postire, and hilarity had hardly begun again to enliven. it, whea a 
= loader and yet more unearthly shriek ageny roused their alarm, and 
is reised them from theirseats in the utmost-consternation. ‘lhe Lady 
r Assyrit now présented aspectacle that chilled every one, ‘The same 
' } convulsion scenied to have recurred with redoubled violence. She 
1 started up in its paroxysm; and her uncommonly tall figure was 
: | raised to its full het@ht, and set rigidly against the high back. of the 
Gothic chair in which she had been seated, asf from anxiety to re- 
treat us far as its confined space would allow, from some horrible 


| spectacle that appalled her. Her-arms were thrown up ina line 


, | with her person ; each particular bony fiager was widely separated 
from its feliow ; and ‘her stretched evoballs were fixed in glassy and 
: motionless unconsciousness. She seemed for a time to lose all sensa 
of existence, and thoughrin an upright posture, to have been sud- 


denly struck intoa stifiened corse. By degrees she began tow rithe, 
as if enduring extreme agony : her livid lips moved rapidly, without 
the utterance of sound 5 until fineliy overcome by her suffermgs, she 
sank within the depth of the antique chair, and remamet. for some 
minutes ina lancnid and abstracted veveric. ‘The mingled anniety. 
and curiosity of the company was unbounded ; numerous and loud 
were the inquiries ; and of the inquirers, Lady D——, who scemed 
instinctively to apprehend something dreadful connected with her 
own fate, was the most earnesly solicitous of all. ‘The Lady Assynt 
heeded not the swarm of interrogatories which buzzed arownd: ber. 
She looked at first as if she heard them not ; then raising herself 
svlemnly, and somewhat austerely, fromthe reclining, position intg 
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which she had dropped, she spread her hands before her, and swee 
ing them slowly backwards to right and left, she divided the Ting of 
females who surrounded her, and brought Lady D— full Within 
the range of her vision. At first she started involuntarily at sight of 
her; but melancholy and pity mingling themselves amidst the stern. 
ness of features to which such tender emotions seemed to have been 
long strangers, in a deep and articulate voice, and with a solemn and 
sibylline air, she slowly addressed Lady D——, whilst profound, 
silence sat uponevery other lip. “ Let the voice of gladness yield 
to that of mourning ! Cruel is the blow that hangs over thee, poor 
innocent dove ! and sad is it for me to tell thee what thou art bur 
but too anxious to know. A vision crossed my sight, and I saw 
a littie boat, in which were thy Lord and Lord R~— : it was tose 
sed by asudden and tempestuous gust, that swept the dark surface 
of the loch in a whitening line. I saw the waves dashing over the 
frail bark ; and sorely did the two Highlanders who rowed them 
contend with their oars against the outrageous whirlwind. | hoped 
yet shuddered, from fear of the event. Again the spirit of vision 
opened my unwilling eyes, and compelled me to behold that last 
wave, which whelmed them beneath the burst of its tremendous 
swell. The land was near. Stoutly the drowning wretehes strug- 
gled with their fate. I saw Lord R and his sturdy servants, one 
by one, reach the shore; but——”" “ My husband !” shricked 
Lady D in anguish, as she grasped the arm of the seer, “ Oh; 
tell me that my husband was saved !”—“ His body”—replied the 
Lady Assynt, in alower and more melancholy voice—* [His body 
was driven by the merciless waves upon the yellow beach: the 
moonbeam fell upon his face, but the spark of life was quenched.” 
Lady D——’s death-like grasp was relaxcd, and she swooned away 
in the arms of those who surrounded her. The Lady Assynt regard- 
ed her not: somewhat of her former convulsion again came upon 
her ; and starting up in a frenzied manner, she exclaimed, in a 
piercing voice, scarcely distinguishable from a scream, “ And now 
they bear him hither !—See how pale and cold he looks ; how his 
Jong hair drips; how ghastly are his unclosed eyes—how blanched 
those lips where lately sat the warm smile of love!” ‘Then sinking 
again, after a short interval, she continued, in a more subdued tone, 
“ He is gone for ever! No more shall he revisit his own fair halls 
and fertile fields. Yet is notall hope lost with him; for his son 
shall live after him, and bring back anew the image of his father.” 

“ The ladies were now busied about Lady D , who lay ina 
deep faint. All seemed to be as much interested in her, as if the 
events described in the waking visions of the Lady Assynt had already 
actually happened. Yet every one affected to treat her words as the 
idle dreams of a distempered brain; although, in the very looks of 
the different speakers, there was a fear betrayed that ill accorded 
with their words, manifesting the general apprehension that some- 
thing tragical was to be dreaded. At last a confused noise seemed 
to arise from the under apartments of the castle; mutterings, and 
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broken sentences, and half-suppressed exclamations, were heard on 
the great stairs, and in the passages. The name of Sir Charles was 
frequently repeated by different voices. The more anxious of the 
party tried to gain information by running to the windows. The 
faring lights of torches were seen to hurry across the court-yard, 
where all seemed to be bustle and dismay. And then it was that the 
doleful sound of the bagpipe, blaying a sad and wailing lament, 
came upon the ear from without the castle-gate. A slow, heavy, 
and measured tramp of many feet upon the drawbridge, told that a 
party of men were bearing some heavy weights across it. Unable 
longer to submit to the suspense in which they were held, the greater 
part of the females now rushed from the hall. A cry of borror was 
heard; and the mysteié.us anticipations of the gifted Lady Assynt 
were found to be, in truth, too dreadfully realized. 

“ Lord R , in the deepest affliction, told the sad tale, with all 
its circumstances. ‘Though much pressed to remain, Sir Charles 
had resisted all the kind importunity of their host, Their home- 
ward way lay across the ferry of ——. ‘Ihe sudden squalls affect- 
ing such ialand arms of the sea are too well known; one of these 
had assailed them in the middle of the loch, and had been productive 
of the melancholy catastrophe. Nor was the prophetic conclusion 
of the seer’s vision left unaccomplished. There was no suspicion of 
Lady D——'s. pregnancy at the time; but such proved to be the 
case, and, according to the prediction, the child was a son, who lived 
the sole hope of an old and respectable family.” 





T. L. D. 


SIR H. DAVY’s SAFETY LAMPS. 


A N interesting pamphlet has lately appeared at Mons, on the ex 
+4 plosions that take place in coal-mines, and on the means of pre- 
venting them, by the use of Sir JI. Davy’s safety-lamps; it is published 
under the direction of the chamber of commerce and manufactures 
of Mons, accompanied by notes, and by the results of a series of 
experiments, that were conducted hy M. Gossart, president of the 
chamber. 

The province of Hainault is said to be more rich in coal-mines 
than avy other part of the continent of Europe, and to have no less 
than 100,000 persons employed in the working them. ‘The same 
kind of dangerous accidents occurred in them as in the north of 
England, and various expedients had been employed for their pre- 
vention, which were, however, but little effectual in obviating the 
evil. 


“ , 


“ All the precautions,” the reporter observes, “‘ which were 
hitherto known or bad been practised, had not been able to preserve, 
in all cases, the unfortunate workmen from the terrible effects of the 
explosion of the gas which is extricated in the mines. It is then an 
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inappreciable benefit which we confer, by making known the method 
of preventing those accidents, equally simple. and infallible, which 
has been discovered by the celebrated Humphry Davy.” 

M. Gossart gives an ample and accurate detuil of the nature and 
properties of the carburetted hydrogen gas which is extricated in the 
coal mines, and correctly describes the experiments of Sir H. Davy, 
by which he ascertained the high temperature necessary for the in. 
flammation of this gas, and the means of preventing it, when the gas 
has its temperature lowered by passing through any cooling medium, 
2 circumstances which eventually led to the construction of. the 
safety-lamp in its present form. It appears to have been as useful in 
the mines of Flanders as in those of England, since no accident of 
any kind has occurred there since it has been adopted,nor has any ine 
convenience or difficulty been experienced with respect to it. The 
pamphlet can scarcely be said to contain any information that is new 
to us in this country; butit must be regarded a valuable document, 
inas much as it afiords an independent evidence in favour of the 
value of the instrument, and displays the high sense of obligation to 
Sir H. Davy which is acknowledged in other countries. 


NEW RUSSIAN CONSTITUTION. 


oe inaugural speech of the Emperor, Alexander of Russia, on 
the 27th of March last, to the Representative Diet of the king- 
dom of Poland, assembled at Warsaw, is highly deserving of atten- 
tion. Inthis solemn act ofstate, his Iinperial Majesty states dis- 
tinctly, that he has long meditated, and hopes soon to be able to pro- 
pose and carry into efiect, his desion and wish to confer on all the 
people of his extensive empire, the great boon and benelit of 2 con- 
stitution of limited monarchy, with representative government, free- 
dom of the press, of religion and opinion, security of person and of 
property, independent judges, and the other attributes of a liberal 
constitution of Government, favourable to the civil liberty, and in- 
provement of the human kind. A distinguished person of St. Peters- 
burgh writes, that this noble and magnanimous declaration of pur- 
pose and intention of their Emperor, has excited a most lively interest 
and feeling of admiration and of gratitude, in all the wortby and 
well-informed of St. Petersburgh, and of the Russian dominions. 

The conception is honourable to the Eupperior and the age ; it is 
as singular, too, as itis exemplary—its theory is in accord with all the 
best experience of mankind, and in unison iv particular with British 
fecling, habit, and-prepossessions. ‘fhe mareh. of practice, the steps, 
and prudence of progression ; the fitness of population, and the 
prejudice or privilege of the’ noble banks of these vreat states, are the 
points of caution and of inquiry, m this great projection of reform; 
emanating from’ the absolute Autocrat of the empire, just rising inte 
the civilization of knowledge, art, industry, polish, and improved 
poliuic al economy. 
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Interesting Trial. 
KENT ASSIZES. 


NOAKES 0. SANDWELL. 


HIS was an action of trover, brought by the executors ofa Mr. 
John Noakes, to recover from the defendant a quantity of gui- 
peas and half-guineas. 

Mr. Marryatt for the plaintiffs stated, that they were the execu- 
torsof a Mr. John Noakes, near Deal, in this county. That they, 
after his death, sold his household furniture, and the defendant 
bought at the sale an old chest of drawers fur four shillings and six- 
pence. Now it happened that old Noakes was very fond of hoard- 
ing his guineas, had put upwards of 100 guineas in a secret drawer 
in this old chest of drawers, and he died one day, forgetting to Ict any 
body know of the circumstance. In consequence, his executors 
knew nothing of it, and they sold the drawers, which the defendant 
purchased. When he got hume, he discovered the secret drawer and 
the prize. It happened some one was present, and the thing got 
wind. ‘The executors, as soon as they heard of the fact, demanded 
the money, but the defendant insisted that he had bought the drawers, 
and that be was entitled to all their contents. This was the only 
question to be decided in this case ; and he dared to think that the 
Jury would conceive the executors entitled to the property. 

Thomas Kingsmill, an auctioneer, proved the sale of old Noakes’s 
property in June last, and that the defendant bought an old chest 
of drawers for 4s. 6d. 

Richard Bailey was present when the chest of drawers was brought 
home to the defendant’s. Ile showed the witness his purchase. He 
pulled out a large drawer, and observed to the witness it was a large 
drawer. The witness offered to lend him a hand to get them into the 
house, aad in doing it, as they turned the drawers round, a little 
secret drawer shot out with a bag in it. The defendant took it up, 
and said, “ I suppose this is a bag of old buttons,” but on opening it, 
it proved to be guinvas and half-guineas. The defendants said it was 
arare prize, and desired the witness to say nothing aboutit. De- 
fendant said he should expect some small matter. Witness said how 
much ¢ Ie thought five guineas a small matter. ‘The defendant than 
said as he had demanded five guiaeas, he should not have a farthing. 
He also stated that there was a paper in the drawers, which stated 
the amount to be 125 or 155 guineas, he could not recollect 
which. 

Mr. Adolphus addressed the Jury for the defendant. 

The Jury tound for the plaintitf— Damages 1104. 

This decision sets at rest a point which has occasioned much dis 
pute, that an accidental possession of such property docs not give a 
legal right to it, 

Vou. 58, 3 0 
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Answer, by Ann, to Samson's Charade, inserted February 9, 


N INK.STAND's a most useful thing, 
And is the answer that I bring. 


t> A similar answer has been received from J. Newland, of Blackauton 
academy, near Dartmouth. 


ee 





Answer, by J. Dyke, of Sutton, to J. Sansom’s Rebus, inserted March 9, 


HE HORSE, transposed right and true, 
Our native SHORE will bring to view. 


ttt Similar answers have been received from A. Taylor, junior, and R. P, 
of Plympstock; X.Y. of Somerton; Augusta; Aan; Curiosus, of Yeovil; 
W. C. and J.P. Reed, of Plymouth; J. Newland,of Blackauton academy, 
near Dartmouth; and W. Dunster, of North Cadbury. 





CHARADE, by A. Taylor, Junior, of Plympstock:. 


HEN winter from nature withdraws her rude hand, 
And Sol’s cheering beams their soft influeuce expand ; 
My first to my second weeps slowly away, 
Aad my whole spring from earth, their fair blooms to display, 








REBUS, by ¥. Eames, of Ilminster. 


Y first is with most direful vengeance hurled, 
Through desert lands, and o’er the watry worlds; 
It oft destruction pours where’er it goes, 
Aleng the track from whence it first arose ; 
And then a plant I'd have yon next expound, 
From which two-thirds pray take, and join when found: 
You then will see, by what is here rehearsed, 
A thing that acts entirely by my first. 





THEOREM, by C. Mitchell, of Ditcheat. 


HE geometrical mean is also a mean between the arithmetical and hare 
mouical means of apy two magnitudes. Required the demonstration, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


0. of Plymouth.Dock, should have paid the postage of his letter. His sugges 
tion will be attendcd to. 

R. H. W. is informed that his Entertainer will be delivered weekly at Modbury 
¥f desired, upon forwarding his name and address. 

Had O ———n, of Bristol, been an ‘* Old Subscriber” he would have paid the 
postage of his letter. Our established rule of declining to insert any communication, 
the postage of which is unpaid, will not be deviated from. 




















POETRY. 


EXTRACTS FROM LORD BYRON’S FOURTH CANTO OF 
CHILDE HAROLD. 


luton 





ln tanght me other tongues—and in strange eyes 
Have made me not a stranger; to the mind 
Which is itself, no changes bring surprise; 

Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard to fiad 

P A country with—ay, or without mankind ; 

Yet was I born where men are proud to be, 

Not without cause ; and should I leave behind 

The inviolate island of the sage and free, 


vil ; 
by, 


And seek me out a home by a remoter sea, 
Perhaps I loved it well; and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 
My spirit shall resume it—if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of being remembered in my line 
With my land’s language; if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline— 
‘If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 
Of hasty growth and blight, and dull oblivion bar 


My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honoured by the nations—let it be— 
And light the laurels on a loftier head! 
And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me— 
“ Sparta hath many a worthier son than he.” 
Mean time I seek no sympathies, nor need; 
The thorns which I have reaped are of ‘the tree 
I planted—they have torn me, and I bleed : 
I should have known what fruit would spring from such a secd. 


CONCLUDING STANZAS. 


And I have loved thee, ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshing sea 
Made them a terror—’twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my band upon thy mane—as I do here, 





My task is done—my song has ceased—my theme 
Has died into au echo; it is fit 
The spell should break of this protracted dream. 
The torch shall be extinguished which hath lit 
My midnight lamp; and what is writ, is writ, 
Would it were wortkier! but I am not now 
That which I have been ; and my visions flit 
Less palpably before me ; and the glow 

Which in my spirit dwelt, is fluttering, faint, and low. 













































Coldridge, April, 1816, 
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Farewell! a word that must be, and bath been; 

A sound which makes us linger ; yet farewelll 

Ye who have traced the pilgrim to the scene 

Which is bis last, if in your memories dwell 

A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 

A single recollection, not in vain 

He wore his sandal-shoon, and scallop-shell ; 

Farewell! with him alone may rest the pain, 
It such there were—with you, the moral of his strain. 


————___— 
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THE FIRST FLOWERS OF SPRING. 


E breezes of April, how kindly ye blow! 
As the tempests of winter reluctantly cease ; 

How nature reviving, awakens her glow! 

How welcome her beauties! How fast they increase! 
Thee April I greet, as thon smil’st through thy tears; 

For days more delightful thy prelude will bring: 
In thy memory affection’s past pleasure appears, 

When I plucked for thee, Mary, the first flowers of spring. 


Then again, O my Mary! delighted we'll stray 
Through the paths where so oftea we’ve wandered before, 
Hear the lark from on bigh, and the thrash from the spray, 
And think on the days we shall never see more ; 
For fancy will picture, and feeling will dwell 
On the incidents memory will tenderly bring ; 
With various emotions thy bosom will swell, 
As again I sball place there the first flowers of spring. 


Hark! O! how enchanting the sweet woodland song! 

It sounded like this when in childhood we strayed. 
Ah! here by this streamlet that babbies along, 

How oft in the sunsbine of youth have we played! 
And few are the days to reflection gone by 

Since near by yon river we beard the birds sing, 
When soft sensibility beamed trom thy eye, 

As [ placed on thy bosom the first flowers of spring. 


Ah! why should the heart take a pleasure in sadness? 
By sorrow, why should its new joy be o’ercast? 
Why starts forth the tear in the moment of gladness? 
Ah! why shoold we feclingly think on the past? 
Dear, dear to the thought are the days gone for ever, 
And pleasing, thongh painful, the emotions they bring— 
This day too wiil pass—and, perhaps, I may never 
Again for thee gather the first flowers of spring. 


But take this small gift from the bosom of nature; 
O take it, dear friend, it was gathered for thee ; 
And should I no more gaze on spring’s Jovely feature, 
Pluck the flowers then yourself, in remembrance of me; 
And think on the time when I watked by your side, 
On the voiwe passed away—that delighted to sing 
OF the friendship which now is his pleasure and pride— 
Accept, and remember the first flowers of spring. 








J. CHAPPLE. 


